22,795 lines of Finnish into Latin 

Barrie Fleet 


Latin is a language 
As dead as dead can be 
It killed the ancient Romans 
And now it's killing me 

The charge levelled by generations of (pre-GCSE) schoolchildren certainly cannot be upheld 
against the Classics Department of the University of Jyvaskyla in Finland. There, not only are 
all the lectures given in Latin, but also the lecturers speak only Latin amongst themselves 
while on the University campus - and often outside it. One might think that this would be 
the best way to discourage applicants from reading Classics, but far from it; Jyvaskyla has a 
growing number of potential students, who far from being put off by the apparently 
daunting prospect of lectures and tutorials in Latin, are positively attracted to it. The 
Professor of Latin, Tuomo Pekkanen, assures me that no-one is expected to speak in the 
long and complicated style of Cicero; sentences are kept simple in length and structure, and 
once the plunge has been taken progress is rapid. I did feel a certain sense of shame that 
after nearly forty years studying and teaching Latin, I could barely string together the most 
elementary sentence at my first attempt. Of course the Finns have a head start over us: 
there are fourteen cases of noun in regular use in their language, with strange names such 
as 'inessive' and 'translative'. Depending on context the direct object can be put into anyone 
of four different cases; the Latin accusative must present them with few problems. 

Hiawatha in the Arctic 

But Professor Pekannen has done the Latin - and the Finnish - language an even greater 
service. Finland has a wonderfully rich national epic called Kalevala, all 22,795 lines of which 
he has translated into Latin. It was given its first literary expression by the Finnish poet Elias 
Lonnrot who published his version in 1835. In what must have been very much the spirit of 
Homer, whose works were known to them, Lonnrot and other Finns had spent many years 
listening to and writing down the folk poetry sung deep in the Finnish forests by 
countrymen who could neither read nor write. Lonnrot compiled the poems into a single 
book of enormous scope, which starts with the creation of the world and ends with the 
arrival of Christianity; between these two extremes four main themes are interwoven: the 
struggle between the people of Kaleva and the people of Pohjola; the magical skills of the 
hero Vainamoinen and the smith llmarinen; the amorous adventures of the reckless, 
handsome warrior Lemminkainen; and the tragic story of the orphan Kullervo. 



Kalevala has proved the inspiration for generations of artists ever since - notably the 
composer Sibelius and the painter Galen-Kallela. Sadly however Kalevala does not translate 
well into English; the metre is trochaic, which suits Finnish admirably, since every word in 
Finnish without exception is stressed on the first syllable; and the words themselves tend to 
be rather longer than English words, since Finnish is an inflected and 'agglutinative' 
language. Thus English translations that attempt to follow the Finnish metre lack all the 
power of the original - which is very powerful. In fact it was through hearing a German 
trochaic translation of Kalevala that Longfellow was inspired to write Hiawatha, a poem that 
these days would perhaps qualify for the term 'doggerel'. Professor Pekkanen has chosen a 
medieval Latin trochaic metre for his Latin version of Kalevala, which admirably matches the 
stresses and the word lengths of the original, and has been acclaimed as one of the best of 
the hundred or so translations of Kalevala into various languages. The poem is nearly 23,000 
lines long, and so the few lines below can give only the merest taste of this magnum opus. 

A mother says farewell to her daughter, who is about to leave home to get married. I give 
my own translation first, followed by the trochiac Everyman version (published 1907) 

Now you are leaving our home behind, to go to a new one, to the authority of a new 
mother, to an unknown family. Things are not the same here as they are there, in 
another man's house. The noise of the hunter's horn is not the same there, nor is the 
creaking of the gate, nor is the banging of the door - even the hinges grate with a 
different tune. You won't know the way into the house, how to pass through the 
door as your husband's sister does; you won't know how to blow the fire into your 
life, not keep the hearth warm according to your husband's wishes. 

But thy home thou now art leaving. 

To another home thou goest. 

To another mother's orders. 

To the household of a stranger. 

Different therefrom here thou'ltfind it 
In another house 'tis different: 

Other tunes the horns are blowing, 

Other doors thou hearest jarring. 

Other gates thou hearest creaking. 

Other voices at the hinges. 

There the doors thou hardly findest. 

Strange unto thee are the gateways. 

Nor like household daughter art thou. 

May not dare to blow the fire. 

Nor the stove canst rightly heaten. 

So that thou canst please the master. 



nunc relicta domo nostra aliam in domum ibis, 
sub ius matris alienae, in familiam ignotam. 
aliter est hie ac illic, domibus in alienis! 
differt ibi clangor cornus, differt liminis lamentum, 
differt sonitus portarum, dicit cardo differenter. 
nescis limina transire aut per portas ambulare 
sicut coniugus germana; nec sufflare scis in ignem 
neque focum scis fovere iuxta viri voluntatem. 

The smith llmarinen takes his bride home in a horse-drawn sledge: 

equum dextra moderatur, laeva mulcet sponsae mammas, 
unus pes ex curru pendet, alter pes est pelie tectus. 

With his right hand he guided the horse, with his left he fondled his bride's breasts; 
one leg hung from the sledge, and the other was wrapped in a rug. 

Barrie Fleet is the Director of Studies at the Leys School, Cambridge. His wife is Finnish, and 
he often visits the land of Kalevala. 

Latin in Lapland 

As a footnote to Barrie Fleet 's account of Latin in Finland today, Stephanie West draws 
attention to the following account of its uses a century earlier by C. J. Cutcliffe Flyne in his 
Through Arctic Lapland of 1898: 

'These were the first travellers of any sort we had met in all Arctic Lapland, and we 
marvelled at what could be their business. Presently the two principals came out of the 
dairy-bedroom and talked with us. The elder was a huge man, deep-bearded and heavy- 
paunched with a frown on his face and few words to spare. The younger was aged perhaps 
thirty, had a cut-away chin, and brimmed with words. We tried one another in a whole 
continent of languages, and finally pitched upon Latin as the only one we had any working 
knowledge of in common. It was on both sides schoolboy dog-Latin of the most canine 
variety, and because of the difficulties of pronunciation we could not interchange ideas even 
through this medium by word of mouth. So every syllable of our chat was scrawled with a 
stub of pencil upon the rough-hewn door of Scurujarvi farm. 

'Potesne nobis dicere,' we wrote, 'si possibile est invenire equum nos portare de Kittila ad 
mare?' [Can you tell us if it is possible to find a horse to take us from Kittila to the sea?] 



And the man with the cut-away chin replied, 'Currus est in Kittila.' [There's a carriage in 
Kittila] 

'Estne via bona?' we asked. [Is the road good?] 

'Est via, sed non bona. Sed via est.' [There is a road, but not a good one. But it is a road] 
Those studying Latin are not advised to imitate the constructions used here! 



